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This brief overview is intended for educators 
concerned with the realities of implementation and techniques for 
operational success in open classroom education. Pres^ted are 
enumerations of statements on 1) essential environmental components 
that exist in a successful classroom in which the childs* needs^ 
intellectual^ and social adbilities are the focus of education; 2) 
roles of teachers; and 3) responsibilities of teaches. Criteria 
provided for teacher success in an open classroom are thatc^mpetent 
teachers demonstrate achievement in cognitive^ affective^ 
psychomotor domains; are committed and involved; and mainu^>h 
positive attitudes about children, lectming, and knowledge. An 
explanation of Barths* dissertation, "Assun^ions About Learning and 
Knowledge**^ ^ teacher attitude scale dealing with teachers* beliefs 
about childrens' learning behaviors, is included. In an op^ 
environment children are expected to develop a number of listed 
measurable ^ills enabling teachers to evaluate each students' 
development. Several statements are given on prevalent misconceptions 
about open education. It is ccmcluded that successful inqplementation 
of open classroom methods is a unique gradual probess and has no 
predictive time: success occurs with smoothness of procedure cuid 
evidence of leaurning and growth. (Author/SJH) 
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A 9iAramn on owai OASsaMM bduc4ti(1w. 

TIm 1972 iMg# of Ojpon Clusfooi Bdtteation sutgosts mommmt beyond 
tho owttonose level of the oduettioiitl* psyehologietl* nod phiiosophieel 
foondotions. Aoericai edocoteM tdio hsvo boeo exposed to e pletbon of new 
litemoro on open odocetion coupled with the essentiel related concepts of 
John Dewer, Aisan Isnoes end Jean Piaget are now concened with the realities 
of inplenentatien and the techniques for operational success. 

Ifcat are sons of the nanifestations of successt 1 present for your 
considemtion a stateaent of the essential conponents p re s ent in an operatioii>*^ 
slip snccessftil open classroon in which the child*s needs and the child*s 
intolleetoal and socinl abilities are tho focus of edacation: 

So A OTlCnmif (nivATOlHNIR e 

b. A ptep a r od env l ofnne nt inviting eiqkloratioa and investigntion. 

c. A wide var i ety of choices available within an ergnsic currienlni. 

d. An e nvir o a a ent in which the interrelatedness of the disciplines 
is explored. 

e. An e n v l ro e ne n t accaaoJsting different learning styles. 

f . An snvitroiiaent in which risk tahing is en coumg ed as a natural 
process in the learner's growth. 

g. An environeent in idiich there is opportunity to deeenstfate 
strengths and develop wealnesses into strengths. 

h. An envim n a e nt where peer teaching and learner AMring are 
encouraged in the leeniing andes. 

i. An envlronaent idiere the l ea rner is an active participant In 
the learning p ro ces s. 

i . An mviroeaent in idiich the oniqeeness of eedi learner is respect 
ted and nurtured. 

h. An s ttviro n a e nt which nu r tu re s cognitive^ affective and psydioMtor 
growth. 

1. An envlrani in which is deaonstrated an sppreciatioa of the 
beauty lAidl It inhermt in all the disciplines and in leamiiftg 
itself. 
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•. Aa enviromMit in ifhich curiosity is sncoursfod. 

n. An euvironaent in which students and teachers are partners as 
they seek knowledge and understanding. 

o. An environeent shich nurtures self*esteen and self-awareness. 

p. An environnent which cooperation is used to develop a sense 
of coanamity. 

q. An environnent where trust and nutuel respect is basic enong 
all nenherj of the classroon ci— unity. 

To effect success, it is essential that the teacher take an active part 
in the total gestalt of the environnent. 

Iftat is the role of a teacher in these clnasroonsf New roles are 
assuMd by the effective Open Classroon teacher which require ccnpet ency in 
new teacher Skills. A successful environnent results when the teacher can func- 
tion as below: 

(1) A cooperative facilitator. 

(2) A syapathetic sup por t er. 

(5) A knowledgeahle resou r ce person. 

(4) A knowledge^le di^nastician. 

(^) An available and knowledgeable aid in the Childs 
pursuit Ox siioiiiui^sue 

the process of developing conpetence in these new rolas will be facilitated 
as the teacher fhlfills sene operational raspensihilitias which will result in 
the presence of the conponents essential for suecessfal inpleaentatiott* 
Naspensibilities of Teachers in an Oisen Classroon 

1 • TO OjTUUtO Sal StSMOS^pnOxO OT flO C^^ ptSOWBO SBBtt SRItUUX xUSpOCT OOtwU^ Si 

adults sttd Children and anong the childron. 

mm xO pIWmx9& ft Xft€31 QDV13QIHMBBC UBvUpi wftlX 

related leeming centers (science, nathimitics^ langoige reeding, 
arts* mnic, arts, and ct»s> etcO<> 
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3. To provide an envirooBent fttm trm: 

a. artificial grades (non-graded in the true sense, i.e., each 
child worki^ at his own speed in his own area of interest, 
not necessarily parallelii^ any other diild's cnrriculta.)* 

b. inhibiting tine restrictions (no bells idiidk intemqpt con- 
pletion of a task for the sake of scae artificial routine). 

c. negative conpetition ( r c ao v al of grades and other foras of 
critical coaparison of one child's work against another's; 
ratherr, create an en v ir o n n ent in which an internal conpeti- 
tion (self ix:proveaent to realise the rewards of one's own 
success) is nurtured). 

4. 1b be si ypor t ive of eech child's potential by cooperatively plan* 
ning tasks with hin, setting realistic goals that can be success* 
fblly ccapleted within a detemiaed period of tine. 

3. To create a noii*pnnitive envireoaent in which risks are taken since 
erring is viewed as an essential part of growth. Self*identifiea* 
tion of an err o r becones a self*notivating corrective factor in the 
learning process. 

6. To provide a nodel by learning, exploring and imtniring along with 
the children as new challenges are presented to the teacher. 

7. to provide a setting in which (the teacher) can be confortable. 

As one neeber of the ciassroon coaennity, the teacher too should 
have the opporttnity to function effectively. 

8. To facilitate rather than disseadnaee learning. The child's 
learning, not the adnlt's teedui^, should be the fo c us of effort. 

9. To create a sense of cennunity, nurturing the positive attributes 
of each class neaber, each child's tsdgua characteristics joined 
together contribute to the total class. 

Awe XO au QIIVXTOIHIGAX fnMdTB XaOv Ox xOOBS XS OMiUiMrwyBMe 

11. To provide opp o rt u nities for decision^naking in depende n t of adnit 

SV^HBxvX3XCiu • 

12. To provide oppor tu nities for the develepneut of self*assessaent 
skills. 

igtet are sene criteria for teacher _ success, in a^^ It woitld 

be uiitealistic to suggest that all tea ch er s could function successfully in any 
teaching nathodolegy. .for aadk aathod of teaching, ^pacific teacher duiracteristics 



are essential for success. Essential to soecessfkil iaplaaentation in an q>an 
classrooB in addition to eoftnitive skills is teadier confort with tfie new roles 
and denands imposed on hin/her by a systea of teaching which re qui r es intense 
teacher rniltfent and involvenent. 

Itien we approach the problen of teacher selection we night first assess 
how the teacher perceives the child in his relationship to his own learnings, 
and how the teacher perceives knowledge and its relationship to the Child’s 
learning. 

In Roland Earth's dissertation on open education, we find a section on 
fbndanental "Assonptions about Learning and mowiedge." Hr. Berth has prep a r e d 
a list of statenents to which the reader r e spon d s. The nature of the re^onse 
will reflect the readers* values on childreii*s learning and knowledge^ Patterns 
of responses seen to indicate eoqpectations fior potential success as an open 
classroon teacher. 

1 have included a rgprint of these assm^tions lor the reader to use 
and assess his own potential success: 

naamnws am wmm m m m m i ? 

Consider the following statenents and easttine your own reactions to then. 

Your reactions n^ reveal salient attitudes about children, laaming, and know- 
ledge. Miare do you standt 

f^aw a circle a r ma i d SR, A, NSP, b, or SR to indicate ahich best repre- 
sents your own feelings about each statenent. 

SA: Strongly agree 
A: Agree 

MSP: MO Strong Peeling 
b: bisagtee 
Sb: Stmtglf Disagree 

1. diildfoa are innately curious and will esqplore their envue i H ie ttt SA A BSP b sd 
without adntl intervenuon. 



2. inpioratoty behavior is setl-perpetuatUBg. 



SAANSPbSb 



3 , 



SA A NSP D SD 
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The child trill display nttunl exploratory behavior if he is 
not threatened. 

4. Cdofidence in self is hi^ly related to c^iacity for learning 
and for Making iaportant choices affecting one's learning. 

5. Active exploration in a rich enviroiaent, offering a iride array 
of aanipmative naterials, trill facilitate children's learning. 

6. Play is not distingidshed froa work as the predoninant node of 
learning in early childhood. 

7. Children have both the ccnpetence and the right to anke signifi- 
cant decisions concerning their own learning. 

8. Children trill be likely to learn if they are given considerable 
dioice in the selection of the Materials they wish to work with 
and in the choice of questions they wish to pursu e with respect 
to those Materials. 

9. Civcn the opp o r tuni ty, children will choose to engage in activi- 
ties which trill be of high interest to than. 

10. If a child is fblly involved in and is having fbn with an activi- 
ty, learning is taldng place. 

11. Wien two or More children are interested in ao^loring the sane 
probloM or the sane Materials, they will often choose to collab- 
orate in sene way. 

12. Wien a dhild learns soaething which is iaportant to hie, he wilt 
tdsh to Sh^re it with Others. 

13. Concept fOfMation proceeds very slowly. 

14. Childrott leem and davelop intollactoally not only at their own 
rate but in their own style. 

15. Children pess through siMlar stages of intollectoai developaent, 
eech in his own w^ end at his omi rate end in his own tine. 

16. Intellectuei growth end deveiopMont take place thioegh a setiuence 
of concrete ttqperiences followed by abstractions. 

17. verbal abstractions should follnw direct experience with nbjects 
end ideas, not precede then or substitute for then. 

18. the p r efe rre d source of veriftcation for a child's seiution to a 
ptoblen cones through the naterials he is working with. 
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SA A NSP D so 
SA A NSP D SD 
SA A NSP 0 SD 
SA A NSP D SD 
SA A NSP 0 SD 

SA A NSP 0 SD 
SA A NSP D SD 
SA A NSP D SD 

SA A NSP D 

SA A NSP 0 SD 
SAANSPDSD 

SAANSP DSD 

SA A NSP D SD 

SAANSPDSD 

SA A NSP D SD 
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19. Errors are necesssrily a part of the learning process; they are SA A NSP D SD 
to be esqMCted and even desired, for they contain infomation 

essential to farther learning. 

20. Those qualities of a person's learning which can be carefdlly SA A NSP D SD 
■easur^ are not necessarily the nost inportant. 



21. Objective aeasures of perfomance nay have a negative effect SA A NSP D SD 
upon learning. 

22. Learning is best assessed intuitively, by direct observation. SA A NSP D SD 



23. The best way of evaluating the effect of the school experience SA A NSP D SD 
on the ^ild is to Observe hia over a long period of tine 

24. the best aeasure of a child's work is his work. SA A NSP D SD 



2S. The quality of being is nore inportant than the quality of SA A NSP D SD 

knowing; knowle^e is a neans education, not its ei^. The 
final test of an education is what a nan "is", not what he "knows." 



26. knowledge is a fbnction of one's personal integration of experi* SA A NSP D SD 
ence and ther ef ore does not fall into neatly separate categories 

or "disciplines." 

27. The structure of knonledge is personal idiosyncratic; it is a SA A NSP D SD 
Auction of the synthesis of each individual's experience with 

the world. 



2S. Little or no knowledge exists which it is essential for ever y o ne SA A NSP D SD 
to acquire. 

29. It is possible, even likely, that an individual nay learn and SA A NSP D SD 
possess knowledge of a phenonenon and yet be mieble to display 
it publicly, knowlei^ resides with the knower, not in its 
public ex^essiott. 



Curricnlun $ Supervision reprint, 1971 



htm Noland S. Earth, "Open Education," unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
Harvard emduate School of Educatinn, 1979. Neported in "Phi Delta 
October 1971, pp. 97^99. 

Most successful open classroon teachers geuerally r e s pon d in the "strongly 
agreed category of the continutti for nost of the statenents included in the in^ 
irniarmf if the reader responds in a siniiar nanner, however, this does not 
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assure success. If, however, the reader's response is consistently in the 
strongly disagree category, this pattern is probably predictive of an inability 
to function successftilly in an open environment. 

A second consideration in the problem of teacher selection is the matter 
of teachers coflq>etencies that are essential for successful implementation. The 
writer is suggesting as part of her dissertation study that if teachers can 
demonstrate achievement of specific competencies in cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor domains, they will have the essential tools necessary for success- 
ful open classroom teaching. 

The participants involved in this stud/ are at present working with the 
writer in a University Open Classroom environment in idiich competencies are 
being developed and assessed. Some of the participants are teachers in the 
process of implementing their own open classroom and can provide* the necessary 
feedback concerning the development of these competencies tuid their relationship 
to effective classroom implementaticm. 

Since we are at the beginning stage, of assessing" the* feedback. on.. the .. 
achievement of the competencies defined in the study, I have not included the 
list in this overview. However, I would be happy* to share some data on our 
results thus far and will provide more concrete information upon request as the 
stu^ nears coeqiletion. 

what are the expectations for a. child in an operaticmally successful open 
classroom? The teacher should be able to assess development in the following 
areas: 

1. Problem-solving skills. 

2. $jnl«K>liC skills. 

S. Hsttipttlative skills. 

4. Infumatioit gathering and idmtification of appropriate use* 

5. Self-^ttotivated learning skills. 
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6 . Critical self- evaluation . 

7. Social -skills. 

8. Creative potential. 

9. Identifying a comfortable and rewarding learning style. 

10. Sensitivity to beauty, man-made or natural. 

11. Self-esteon. 

12. Sense of responsibility to oneself and to the class. 

13. Decision making. 

When can successful implementation be realized? Successful implementation 
of open classroom methods is a gradual process. The process has periods of frus- 
tration and doubt as well as rewards and security. The process requires that a 
teacher look at unsuccessful and successful efforts as a part of growth. 

Because each classroom is unique, there is no predictien time by which a teacher 
should expect successfiil implementation. The process is organic and as teacher 
competencies are developed, successes become cumulative. As classroom procedures 
become more consistent and the definition of roles and goals clarified, the 
teacher will begin to observe a smoothness of procedure and concrete evidences 
of learning and growth. At this point the teacher can begin to identify succes- 
ful implementation. 

What are some common miscondeptions? Because of the origins of open 
education and the non-conventional manner in which it is developing in some 
areas of this country (ie, free schools) many misconceptions are associated with 
its operational methodology. I should like to conclude with some thoughts on 

I 

common misconceptions : 

1. <^en education is structured in a fashion different from traditional 
structure. 

2. Open education is an orderly though dynamic mode of learning. 

3. (^en education can be self-directed learning, teacher-student planned 
learning and teacher-directed learning. 

4. Open education is small group learning, individualized learning and 
large group learning. 

5. Open education is goal and achievement oriented (goals and achievements 
to be determined cooperatively by the child and teacher) . 
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